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The French infantry had the tradition of charging first with
the bayonet, and not even answering the fire of the
enemy.1
The growth of the power of governments and of discipline
and the spread of the ideas of Enlightenment in the eighteenth
century resulted in warfare becoming steadily milder. Barbari-
ties against the civil population were no longer tolerated, though
wholesale devastation of a country was sometimes resorted to for
strategical reasons. Even the practice of Frederick II seems mild
when compared with that of Napoleon. " There are several
striking examples in the eighteenth century of the way in which
the Austrian armies in particular forfeited success through their
extreme scrupulousness in abstaining from any demand on the
civil population", as a great English authority says.- The
American and French Revolutions inaugurated a new era of
warfare, and the revolutionary methods were then perfected by
Napoleon and by the Prussian strategists who organized the war
of liberation against him. Popular mass levies began to replace
the small professional armies, the principle of general compulsory
service was introduced, the soldiers were inspired by democratic
and national enthusiasm and able to fight in open order instead .
of in close formation. The mass armies could no longer be
fed by supplies carried in trains or stored in magazines but
were obliged to live on the country. The Americans employed
war methods and tricks which the English condemned as un-
' gentlemanly,3 and the French revolutionary armies also increased
the fierceness of fighting. As regards relations between invading
armies and the population the French revolutionary armies un-
doubtedly had a lower standard than the old royal armies.4
Robespierre and the Convention decreed that no quarter should
be given to English, Hanoverian and Spanish troops, and though
the army was reluctant to carry this out, in 1795 some eight to
nine thousand Spaniards were massacred. Napoleon in general
adopted the Jacobin principle of terror in war, and he often
applied methods of warfare which his enemies did not consider
compatible with honour. Military aims, however, were usually
not served by wholesale destruction, and in point of fact Napoleon
used terroristic methods but sparingly. A-characteristic instance
1 Cf. on this tradition Henri Martin, Histovre de France, tome xv> 1860, p. 282. In
the Austrian cavalry even in the last Great War it was regarded as unfair to encounter
a cavalry attack of the enemy otherwise than on horseback, though it would have been
more advantageous to receive it with machine-gun fire.
4 Sir G. Butler and S. Maccoby, The Development of International Law, 1928, p. 145.
3GF. Vagts, pp. 99, 101, about the French, pp. isof.
ACf. Butler and Maccoby, p. 137.